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378 Howorth — On the Westerly Drifting of the Nomades 

XXV.— On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades from the Fifth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. By H. W. Howorth:, Esq._ Part II. The Seljuks, 
Ghaznevides, &c. 

(Part I. was published in the First Number of this Journal, pp. 12-34.) 

In a former paper I have endeavoured to trace the chief mi- 
grations of the Nomade nations of Central Asia and of Eastern 
Europe, from the time of Zenghiz Khan down to the present 
day. I shall now take up the thread again and continue my 
story. 

We have done with one great branch of the Turks, namely 
the Osmanli. We have traced them to their original nucleus 
in a small tribe of Oghuz Turks, who took service under one of 
the Seljuk sultans of Iconium. My next subject is the history 
of these Seljuks or Seljuki, the Turks of the Crusaders, a 
race occupying no mean place in the history of the 11th and 
two succeeding centuries. I have little new to tell about them, 
for every accessible authority has been long since ransacked. I 
shall endeavour to reconcile the somewhat conflicting accounts 
of De Guignes and other authors. In the first place I cannot 
accept the very fanciful theory of Dr. Latham, that the name 
Seljuk is but another form of Seleucus, and that in the Seljuki 
we have the nominal successors of the Seleucidse. I cannot 
believe that the fame of the Greek dynasty of Babylon was 
great enough, or long-lived enough, to have survived the inter- 
vening dominion of the Romans and the Arabs; nor can I 
believe that the infidel Greeks and their traditions would be so 
endeared to the imagination of true believers that they would 
care to adopt their name. The idea savours of western notions, 
and is contrary to all eastern modes of thought. I am faithful 
in such matters to the well-guarded genealogies of the East ; 
witness the pride of Timour and of Mahmoud of Ghazni in such 
matters. Dr. Latham's statement that the identity of the tra- 
ditional Seljuk is as uncertain as that of Romulus, is a gross 
exaggeration. He who claimed to be grandson of Seljuk was 
the great Thogrul Bey, a name well known to the Greek as 
well as the Arab writers, and well within the range of close 
criticism. It would be strange to find that one so widely cele- 
brated could tell nothing of his grandfather. Besides, the fact 
of a Turkish tribe taking the name of some renowned chieftain 
is a common, I may say is the common practice ; and in this 
case, as in the case of the Uzbeks, the chieftain is reputed to 
have been the first of his race to adopt Islam, to have been, in 
fact, the first true believer. I follow therefore the accounts of 
Abulghazi, Abulfeda, and the other authorities trusted by De 
Guignes, Gibbon, &c. &c. Seljuk, according to these, was a 
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chieftain of the Gusses, or Uzduy, the Turks of Kaptchak, of the 
same race as the Uz-begs in fact, and, as we shall show, of the 
Hoeitche of the Chinese. He took his tribe across the Jaxartes, 
and settled at Jond, in the territory of Bokhara, where he died, 
after embracing Mohamedanism, leaving three sons, Nukhail, 
Arslan, and Mousa. Mahmoud of Ghazni compelled these chief- 
tains to cross over into Khorassan. They settled near Merow, 
and thence plundered the country as far as Ispahan, Rei, and 
Hamadan, a.d. 1029. Nukhail had two sons, Thogrul and Jau- 
fur. It is with Thogrul Bey that the really important history 
of the Seljuks begins. In 1039, after some varied adventures, 
which are detailed by De Guignes, Thogrul fought a great battle 
against Massoud, the successor of Mahmoud of Ghazni, defeated 
and killed him. He mounted the throne of the Ghaznevides, 
at Nishapore, and thereby acquired Khorassan. He placed 
governors in several districts. He now conquered Balkh and 
Charismia, took Hamadan and B.ei. 

During these conquests an independent horde of Turks, under 
Arslan, the uncle of Thogrul, invaded and ravaged Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Diarbekr, their head quarters being apparently 
Adjerbijan. 

Coutoulmisch, the cousin and deputy of Thogrul, was driven 
from Diarbekr by the Arabs, assisted by the Greeks, then mas- 
ters of Media. This first brought the Turkish sultan into contact 
with the empire of Constantinople. In 1050, the former col- 
lected all the forces of Irak and Persia. Constantine added to 
his forces 50,000 Patzinaces, commanded by their own chiefs, 
who were transported by sea into Iberia, the scene of the war. 
These latter proved treacherous. The Turks were as yet afraid 
of the prestige of the Greeks, and no decisive battle ensued. 
In 1057, Thogrul took Ispahan, the capital of Persia, and de- 
posed the sultan of the family of the Bouides. He now craved 
investiture at the hands of the Khalif. In 1057, he went to 
Baghdad, and received from the head of his faith, who was 
clad in his black robes, and had in his hand the mystic rod of 
the prophet, the proud title of Governor of all the Mussulmans. 
In 1058, Thogrul ravaged Iberia and parts of Great Arme- 
nia. About this period the Turks, like hornets, were fretting 
away the eastern defences of the empire. In Georgia and 
Armenia the weak and ill-chosen soldiers of the Greeks were 
beaten by the Turks, who ventured even as far as Phrygia. 

Thogrul Bey died in 1062, without issue, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Alp Arslan, the son of his brother Daoud. 

The first task of Alp Arslan was to overrun Mavera ul Neer 
(Transoxiana) , and reduce certain rebellious chieftains there. 
In 1 066 he crossed the Euphrates, ravaged Cappadocia and Cili- 
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cia, and returned by way of Aleppo, laden with booty. Arme- 
nia and Georgia were entirely subdued, the Koran being urged 
upon their inhabitants at the point of the sword. He received 
a great check in the war he fought with Romanus Diogenes. 
But still his Turks crept on, and ravaged the inland districts of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia. In 1071, Romanus hazarded a great 
battle, in which he was assisted by European allies — among 
them, by a Moldavian contingent of the Uzi, of whom more pre- 
sently. He was defeated and taken prisoner ; and his interview 
with Alp Arslan is one of the best-told episodes in the pages of 
Gibbon. 

Alp Arslan was murdered in 1072, and was succeeded by his 
son, Malek Schah. In 1076, one of his generals, Atfiz Khan, 
invaded the dominion of the Egyptian or Patimite caliphs. 
Daurus, Emessa, and the greater part of Syria submitted. Atfiz 
advanced as far as Cairo, before which town he was defeated. 
On his return he pillaged Jerusalem. In 1089, Malek Schah 
crossed the Oxus, took Samarcand, and compelled the king of 
Kashgar to coin money with his name on it. 

Malek Schah died in 1092 ; his empire then extended from 
the confines of Egypt to Chinese Tartary. This empire was of 
a feudal nature. In many places, notably on the borders of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and in Transoxiana, semiindependent 
chieftains, who all claimed to be Seljuks, ruled over portions 
of territory. They were known as Atabegs. They acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Sultan, and paid him tribute in 
men and money; otherwise they were independent, even to 
making war on their own account. The supreme sultans, they 
in whose name prayer was offered at Baghdad, the descendants 
of Alp Arslan, are known as the Sultans of Persia. Malek was 
the last of these who was acknowledged by the greater vassals. 
He was succeeded in turn by each of his four sons, Mahmoud, 
Barkiarok, Mohammed, and Sandjiar, during whose reign Syria 
and Persia were the scenes of constant war, petty princes rising 
up in every small town. This period is marked by the great 
ravages committed by the Assassins, whose doings are well told 
by De Guignes. It is also the period of the First Crusade. 

The mutual squabbles of the Seljuks in Persia, and their 
quarrels with the Khalifs, are too tedious to relate, nor are they 
of interest to the Ethnologist. In 1141, Sandjiar was defeated 
in Transoxiana by the sultan of Charizme, in alliance with the 
Khitans, who had lately invaded Maouarennahar, a race to 
whom I shall have to refer directly. 

Sandjiar Masoud died in 1152 ; and with him fell the main 
influence of the Persian Seljuks. His successor was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Uzes, who had in great numbers 
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invaded Persia and Khorassan, having been pushed forward by 
the Khitans. 

In 1161, Persia was invaded by the Abkhazians, who lived 
between the Georgians and Circassians, and they ravaged the 
country as far as Casvin. The empire now rapidly broke to 
pieces, independent khans rising up in Kborassan and other 
provinces. About 1198 the death of Thogrul closed the list of 
sultans. The khans of Charizmia conquered nearly all Persia, 
and invaded Syria, and the few princes still left were crushed 
out by the Mongols. So much for the main lines of the Seljuks, 
who had for 158 years held dominion over the best portions of 
South-western Asia. 

I must now refer to one or two minor dynasties, who are 
important for our purpose. These were originally families who 
held the governorship of provinces, whose rule became heredi- 
tary and eventually independent. One of these was that of the 
Seljuks of Kerman, situated between the Persian provinces of 
Pars, Sedjestan, and Mekran. Another was that of the Sel- 
juks of Aleppo, who ruled over Syria, Diarbekr, and Baghdad. 
It was these Seljuks who fill such a large space in the history 
of the Pirst Crusade. These, although interesting to the his- 
torian, have little of interest to the Ethnologist. We pass on 
to a third dynasty, namely, that of Iconium. This was founded 
by Soliman, the son of Coutoulmisch, in the time of Sultan 
Malek. He advanced with his Turks into Asia Minor, took 
Nicsea, the capital of Bithynia, which became his capital. About 
this time we first hear of the name Turkey, as applied to this 
conquest. It was bounded on the east by Great Armenia and 
a part of Georgia; on the north by the Black Sea ; on the south 
by Little Armenia, a part of Cilicia, and the sea, opposite Cy- 
prus ; and on the west extended as far as the town of Attalia 
on the sea. It included the ancient Lycaonia, Cappadocia, 
Isauria, Phrygia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Lydia, and the country 
round Trebizond. Soliman died in 1086, after having reduced 
Antioch and its dependent cities. His death was followed by 
confusion, in which the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
gained some advantages over the Turks. 

In 1092 Kilidje Arslan, the eldest son of Soliman, succeeded 
to a broken empire. One of the independent emirs, named 
Tzachas, in the western parts of Asia Minor, pressed the Greeks 
very hard, and from his base at Smyrna overran all the sea- 
ooard and the islands. He was at length killed by the Sultan, 
and his dominions annexed. 

In 1096 occurred the Pirst Crusade. The Crusaders setting 
out from Constantinople, first took Nice, the Seljukian capital, 
in Turkey, then passed through Bithynia and Pisidia, desolating 
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the Turkish towns ; the weakness of the sultan caused the emirs 
to revolt, and set up independent sovereignties, as at Ephesus, 
Rhodes, &c. After some victories over the Crusaders, and 
somewhat reestablishing his supremacy in Asia Minor, Kilidje 
Arslan died in 1107. 

In 1113 a large army of Turks from Persia ravaged Asia 
Minor. The successes of the Crusaders, however, broke the 
power of the Turks for a while, and Alexius occupied the cities 
of Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Nicsea, &c, and the Turks were 
confined to the inland districts, and cut off from the sea. It 
was then they chose the remote and almost inaccessible Iconium 
as their capital. The Crusaders had founded their kingdom of 
Jerusalem, with its appendant principalities of Antioch, Edessa, 
&c, and it often went hard with the Turks. It is impossible in 
my short space (nor would it be interesting) to relate the long 
story of the squabbles of Greeks and franks at Constantinople, 
of Pranks, Turks, and Arabs in Syria, by which the power of 
the Christians was gradually sapped. 

In 1144 Edessa was taken by the Turkish emir of Moussul. 
This led to the Second Crusade, in which Asia Minor was again 
the scene of protracted struggles between the Franks and the 
Turks, under their Sultan Massoud, in which the former gene- 
rally got the worst of it. Massoud died in 1155, and divided 
his empire among his sons. The enumeration of its provinces 
may show the extent of Turkish dominion at this period : — One 
son got Iconium, with its dependencies ; another Amasia, An- 
cyra, Cappadocia, and the surrounding districts ; a third the 
towns of Csesarea and Sebaste. 

The same monotonous course of events followed on this par- 
tition, — towns ravaged on either hand, by Greeks and Turks, 
the former growing weaker, the latter constantly recruited from 
the apparently perennial fountains of population beyond the 
Caspian. 

While the Turks were thus engaged in Asia Minor, Saladdin, 
the great hero of the Kurds, had usurped the government of 
Egypt, and reduced to obedience the Atabegs, or Seljuk emirs 
of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekr. In 1187 he took Jerusa- 
lem. His subsequent history is a part of that of the Third Cru- 
sade. He died in 1193. In 1204 Constantinople was taken by 
the Franks. About this time, Theodore Lascaris, in a battle 
with the Sultan, killed him, and having taken Nicsea and An- 
tioch formed a state, known as the Empire of Nicsea, a short- 
lived power. The Seljuks gradually crept eastward, as well 
as westward, and gained a long-lived supremacy for the Turks 
in Georgia. Another people, whom we have already described, 
now appeared on the further horizon of Persia. The Mongols, 
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under Zenghiz, attacked and destroyed the empire of Charizmia. 
Many emirs, with their followers, fled, crossed the Oxus, and 
overran Syria. The descendants of Saladdin, in Syria, and the 
Turkish emirs, jealous of each other, continued an irritating 
civil strife, while the Mongols kept advancing. In 1242, the 
Sultan of Iconium, with a motley army of Greeks, Franks, 
Georgians, Arabs, Armenians, and Turks, was defeated by them, 
and they took Csesarea and other towns, and reduced the Turk- 
ish sultans to dependence on Caracorum. The chroniclers tell 
us that many Turks under their emirs retired into the moun- 
tains, and thence carried on perpetual skirmishes and fights 
against both Mongols and Greeks, the former of whom tossed 
the empire of Iconium from one adventurer to another. In 
1294 died Massoud the 2nd, and with him, according to De 
Guignes, perished the empire of the Seljuks of Iconium. The 
divisions of the Mongols at length enabled the descendants of 
the independent emirs to descend from their mountains in 
safety ; and they formed out of the old empire eleven principal- 
ities, thus enumerated by De Guignes : — 1st, Anatolia, of which 
Afsaka was the capital, it had 40,000 soldiers ; 2nd, Bunlas or 
Foukeh, chief town Foukeh, and 30,000 soldiers; 3rd, Barki 
or Troki (comprising Caria and Lydia) , with 10,000 soldiers ; 
4th, Kasbardil or Magneschia (Magnesia), with 8000 soldiers; 
5th, Kafra or Aktara, capital Kardama, and having only a small 
force ; 6th, The kingdom of Orkhan, son of Othman, of which 
Brusa was the capital, it had 25,000 soldiers ; 7th, Gherman or 
Kerman, capital Kontai (Cotyceum); this emirship, the most 
powerful of them all, comprised the country watered by the 
Mseander, it had 40,000 cavalry ; 8th, Kardela or Schahim, with 
5000 soldiers ; 9th, Koubek hisar, with 3000 ; 10th, Castamon ; 
and, lastly, Armenak or Caramaina, with 40,000 soldiers. Be- 
sides these chief states, there were also a few unimportant prin- 
cipalities. I have already described how they were all swallowed 
up by the Empire of the Osmanli, whose nucleus was the little 
state numbered 6 in the above list. 

This completes the chronicle of the Seljuk power in Western 
Asia; and I will now endeavour to sum up its effect from an 
ethnological point of view. Asia Minor is now so essentially 
Turk in topography and in association, that it is hard to believe 
that it is no longer ago than about 1050 when its first Turk 
invaders crossed the Euphrates ; I mean invaders who settled 
there. Before 1050 Asia Minor was divided between the 
Greeks, the Kurds, the Arabs, the Armenians, and the various 
Georgian tribes — all still found there in disjointed fragments ; 
and if we do nothing more, we simplify our ethnography very 
much when we eliminate from Asiatic Turkey that over whelm - 
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ing element which has given to it its name and character. 
Since 1050, and especially during the Seljuk occupation, wave 
after wave of Nomades has overrun the country. Some of them 
have intermarried with the natives, and settled in the towns, form- 
ing a portion of the population very distinct from the Turcoman 
hordes who inhabit the bleak pasture-lands of the interior, who 
are divided into the two well-known hordes of the Black Sheep 
and the White Sheep. 

The great Mongol invasion of Zenghiz and the subsequent 
inroad of Timour drove large bodies of Turks from Transox- 
iana, and flooded all Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor with fresh 
bodies of Nomades ; and it is to these and other causes, opera- 
ting beyond the Oxus, that we must assign the immense acces- 
sion of Turk blood that has continuously harassed southern Asia 
ever since. The Euphrates formed the western boundary of Turk 
occupation in the eleventh century. East of that river, Turks 
already existed in some numbers, though of course not as the 
preponderating element they became after the conquests of the 
Seljuki. How these Turks came there, and when, is the next 
step in our inquiry. We are still trusting to the same authori- 
ties and guides. 

The ninth century was a period of crusading energy, if I may 
use the phrase, among the Arab conquerors of Persia. The 
chief scene of their struggles was the land between the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes ; and their missionaries traversed the wilds of 
Turkestan and Kaptchak beyond the latter river. The dynasty 
of the Samanides was at length seated on the throne of Transox- 
iana and Khorassan, and held it as an appanage of the Kha- 
lifate. The conquest of the frontier Turks, and their conver- 
sion, led to the importation of multitudes of Turkish slaves into 
all the countries subject to Baghdad. Clever and chivalrous, 
they became first the trusted servants, then the masters of the 
khalifs and their emirs, and founded several dynasties. 

Thus in 961 Ismael, the second ruler of the dynasty of the 
Samanides was succeeded in a portion of his dominions by a 
Turk named Alp Teghin, who had been first his slave, then the 
commander-in-chief of his army, and who having taken Ghazni, 
formed there a principality, where he died in 975. Another 
Turk, Sebek Teghin, succeeded him, and was confirmed by the 
Semanide sovereign. He defeated several Indian rajahs, and 
took some towns on the Indus. 

The Turks now began to flood Maouarennahar. The Khan of 
Kaschgar Bograkhan invaded the same country; and at the 
same time the Samanide chief of Bokhara had to make way 
against rebellious subjects. For assistance rendered while in 
these straits, Mahmoud, the son of Sebek teghin, was made 
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governor of Nisabour, or Nishapore, as it is sometimes written. 
In 997, by the death of his father, Mahmoud became ruler of 
Ghazni. In 998 he usurped the power of the Samanides in 
Khorassan. Having secured his rear by marrying the daughter 
of the Turkish khan, he now began that series of Indian cam- 
paigns which has made his name a household word. His slaugh- 
ter of the infidels, there penned in over-populous shambles, 
easily won for him the proud title of Gazi; while gold and 
rubies, the loot of the Indian temples, enabled him to increase 
his friends in Asia with all the accelerating power of a generous 
largess. In 1002 he took Sedjestan, and adopted the title of 
Sultaun, then used for the first time. In 1004 he conquered 
the province of Moultan. In 1009 he received tribute from the 
supreme sovereign of India, the Emperor of Guzerat. In 10 1 7 he 
traversed the same country in all directions, and extended his en- 
terprise to the Ganges. During all this while he also carried on 
war on his northern and western frontiers. The Turks who 
lived beyond the Jaxartes were constantly pressing forward. In 
1004 and 1006 he defeated them severely, driving them out of 
Khorassan. The family of the Bouides was now divided into 
several branches. One of these, which reigned in Irak, was, in 
1029, dispossessed by Mahmoud, who thus acquired its capital 
(Rei), Ispahan, Casvin, &c. He died in 1030. In 1031 his son 
and successor, Massoud, subdued all the rest of Persia, except 
Fars and the parts lying along the Persian Gulf. In 1033 
Massoud acquired Georgia and Tabarestan. 

The Seljuks, under their leader Thogrul, now began their 
incursions, as we have already related. In 1039 they defeated 
Massoud, and plundered Khorassan ; and in 1041 he was im- 
prisoned by his brother. The catalogue of his dominions is an 
instructive one; I copy it from De Guignes: — Persian Irak, 
Tabarestan, Mazanderan, Djiordjian, Khorassan, Kharismie, 
Arran, Sedjestan, Kerman, Mekran, Sinde, Arroukhadjia, Za- 
boulestan and Ghour. 

Massoud was succeeded by his son Madoud, who, although 
he pressed his Indian campaigns beyond the further limits of 
the conquests of Mahmoud, was himself hard-pressed in turn by 
the Seljuks. His death was followed by a rapid succession of 
usurpers, who gradually became weaker. At length, in 1114, 
the Seljuks' sovereign's name preceded theirs in the public 
prayers (the eastern test of dependence) ; and the dynasty of 
Ghazni was at length subverted, in 1155, when its capital was 
taken by the Gourides, a small dynasty claiming connexion 
with the ancient line of Persian kings, and formerly governors 
of Ghour or Gor. 

The dynasty of Ghazni has occupied a very prominent place 
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in history, chiefly because of its connexion with India, and be- 
cause of its immense influence in the dissemination of Maho- 
metanism; but from an ethnological point of view it by no 
means stands out so prominently. The wars of the Arabs with 
the Turks, to which we have already referred, and which com- 
menced in the days of the great Khalif Othman, and were con- 
tinued by the Omniades, and later by the Samanide Governors 
of Khorassan and Transoxiana, inundated Persia with Turkish 
slaves. The Arabs, with the energy and skill of a youthful 
power, in the early days of their grandeur, were generally suc- 
cessful, and advanced with their missionaries as far as the Hi on 
the one hand and the Volga on the other. The Turkish slaves 
were organized as a militia, and gradually usurped power in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, the khalifs, even, submitting to 
investiture at their hands. We have shown how they founded 
one dynasty at Ghazni; another dynasty, celebrated in the 
history of architecture and the arts, and. described by De 
Guignes as the Thoulonides, usurped the chief power in Egypt 
and Syria in the ninth century, and was sapped and at length 
destroyed by the Assassins, wbose fantastic creed dates from 
this period. Another dynasty, known as the Ikhschidites, suc- 
ceeded in the tenth century to the place of the Thoulonides, 
and was itself overthrown by the Fatimites. In the meanwhile 
Armenia was the scene of constant inroads by various Turco- 
man and Turk robbers, known as Comans to the western writers, 
and as Uzes and Goss to the Arabs ; but the mention of these 
names reminds me that we must again change our point of view, 
and travel towards Little Tatary and the eastern and south- 
eastern frontiers of Europe. Before doing so, however, it will 
be well to survey our actual progress. Our former halting- 
stage found the Turkish invasion of the west limited by the 
Euphrates. We have now removed it to the Oxus. If we 
would understand the ethnography of the east in the eighth and 
preceding centuries, we must strip off from India, from Persia, 
and from Syria the layer of Turkish blood which has so mate- 
rially affected the surface of their populations. We must re- 
place the predominant Turk caste of Southern Asia by an Arab 
caste . We must get rid of the notion that the route to Khiva was 
then harassed on all sides by the Turcomans, and that the great 
Charizmian desert, east of the Caspian, and all the border-land 
of Khorassan was the camping-ground of the same robbers. We 
must rather picture to ourselves the country beyond the Jaxartes 
as the Turk land, while the country between the Oxus and Jax- 
artes was the real cockpit of Asia, swept by occasional forays 
both of Turks and of the rival Arab emirs, but with a prepon- 
derating population of Persian affinities, represented by the 
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much-diminished burghers of the Uzbek towns, known as Sarts. 
I do not mean to say that no Turk blood existed south of the 
Oxus. The district of Balkh and the various hill states in its 
neighbourhood are notoriously very deeply infused with an 
ancient Turk blood ; but I would submit that this was not only 
very partial, but was also limited to the country east of Persia 
and Khorassan. 

The effects of the Turkish flood in Asia have been very much 
underrated. A very great authority in architecture, Mr. Fer- 
guson, has denied to the Semitic races any creative faculty in 
that art. This generalization may be profitably extended to 
other arts and sciences. The Arab mind seems as sterile of 
knowledge as the deserts whence its inspiration is drawn. 
Adventurous, fanatical, and capable of great efforts of imagina- 
tion, the Arab is the very type of man incapable of discipline. 
How then comes it, it will be asked, that we have such erec- 
tions as the Alhambra at Granada and the Great Mosque 
Cathedral at Cordova, as the mosques of Cairo and Da- 
mascus — the distinctly marked type of ornamentation we dis- 
tinguish as arabesque — the curious scientific culture which 
originated alchemy and algebra, the more curious social cul- 
ture which distinguished the luxurious courts of Baghdad and 
the Fatimite Khalifs ? Mr. Ferguson and others have tried to 
show how the Ishmaelitic robbers, who plundered every sea- 
board, from the Tagus to the Yellow Sea, stole from every con- 
quest some idea, some notion, which was merely assimilated 
and hardly improved. I doubt the force of this explanation. 
Before the advent of the Turks, the Arabs of Mesopotamia were 
as guiltless of culture as the Beduween. It is with the advent 
of the Turkish slaves in the housholds of the Arab emirs that 
we may commence the history of Arabic art. It was the Seljuk 
sultan of Persia who was the patron of Firdousi ; and from the 
desert of Astrakhan came those Egyptian rulers whose reigns 
are forgotten when we speak of the Dark Ages. But the Turk- 
ish influence did not end here. The Arabs are a race incapable 
of political organization, and disintegrated as sand. To the 
Turks the notion of feudality is home-spun; and I doubt 
whether even the feudal system of the Norsemen had not its 
origin among them — a paradox whose explanation I must 
reserve. The grand khan, the lesser khans, and the whole 
hierarchy of feudalism exist in a perfect form in Turkestan ; the 
notion of subordination is inherent in the Turkish communities ; 
and it is not too much to say that the regeneration of southern 
Asia and the formation of settled governments there have been 
entirely due to the Turks. 



